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subject to intervention on the part of the 
Director, who in the public interest may 
require permission to consult a particular 
document to be obtained from the Minister 
concerned. Foreign Office documents are 
excepted and are inaccessible. In Hungary 
all the material of a date before Aug. 13, 
1848 is generally accessible; for investiga- 
tions dealing with the period 1849 to 1867 
permission is required. In Norway diplo- 
matic archives cannot be consulted by 
foreigners except by leave of the Foreign 
Minister. Spain, in general, permits free 
access to all documents of any date, but, in 


| the case of the archives historico-nationales 


—— ---====> | nineteenth century documents and those con- 


Memorabilia. 


‘nected with the alienation of the property 
| of the clergy, may only be inspected by per- 


ise __..._ | mission of the Foreign Minister and Minister 


A little before noon on Tuesday, Dec. 1, at 
the Foreign Office, London, was signed 
the Treaty of Locarno together with the 
other treaties initialled at Locarno on Oct. 
16. The signatures to the Treaty made in the 
alphabetical order of the countries they repre- 
ented, are: Hans Luther, Gustav Strese- 
mann, Emil Vandervelde, Aristide Briand, 
Stanley Baldwin, Austen Chamberlain, and 
Vittorio Scialoja. It is a point of no little 
historical significance, that this scene — 
dignified, but of the' utmost and most busi- 
ness-like simplicity, and, again, of an im- 
portance unsurpassed by any scene ever 


.enacted in the course of international politics 


—was photographed in process by flashlight, 
at the hands of the cinematograph operators 
of the Press. 


WE noted at ante, p. 19, the Questionnaire 

on the accessibility of archives, which 
has been circulated to the authorities of the 
different States by the Committee of the 
Intellectual Co-operation Section of the 
league of Nations, and is published in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research. The November Bulletin contains 
the replies of Denmark, Finland, Greece, 
Hungary, Norway, Spain and Switzerland. 
Denmark puts 1848 as the limit for free 
research ; permission for research up to 1880 
may be obtained from the Ministry; docu- 
ments of more recent date are occasionally 
allowed to be inspected—with the exception 
of records of divorce. In Finland there are 
ho restrictions, save in the case of family 
archives deposited in a public institution, for 
use of which the owner’s consent is required. 
In Greece all documents which have been in 
the Archives for fifty years are accessible, 


for Finance respectively. In Switzerland, for 
the moment, work in the archives is difficult, 
they being in process of classification and 
arrangement. Material of date anterior to 
1803 can therefore not be examined, but that 
dating from 1803 to the present day is open 
to all enquirers. 


AMONG the Corrigenda and Addenda to 
the ‘D.N.B.’ which form one of the 
works of the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research we observed several im- 
portant corrections and some new facts added 
to the account of Daniel Paterson the carto- 
grapher, by Sir George Fordham. There is 
also good material about Charles Sackville, 
6th Earl of Dorset, and about Sir Richard 
Temple (1634-1697) from the pen of E. S. de 
B. The Bulletin series of historical docu- 
ments is continued by the returns to Parlia- 
ment of Nov, 12, 1294, and the Norfolk and 
Suffolk returns to the Parliament of 1295, 
both hitherto unknown, contributed by Mr. 
G. O. Sayles. A new departure is the publi- 
cation of fascimiles: in this number, repro- 
duction of the passage referring to the 
‘*Mad”’ Parliament in the ‘ Liber de Anti- 
quis Legibus,’ and of that part of the Parlia- 
ment roll for 3 Henry VII, which contains 
the marginal notes forming the ‘“ Star 
Chamber ”’ entry. 


FEW Oriental Princes have presented so 

much to engage the interest of the 
ordinary Englishman as Rama VI of Siam, 
whose death was announced last week and of 
whom an account will be found in The Times 
of Nov. 17. One point especially claims 
notice, his admiration of Shakespeare and 
his endeavours to make him known in Siam. 
He gave generous donations to the Shake- 


398 


speare Birthplace Trust and to the ‘‘ Old 


Vic,’’ professing himself, ever since he knew | 


enough English to read him, ‘‘ a very devout 
Shakespearian.”’ ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ he said, 
‘has become almost a real personality with 
me, and I always instinctively turn to him 
when I feel worried and out of sorts.”’ 


chant of Venice’ and ‘ As you like it’ into 
Siamese, and they were staged under his own 
direction at Bangkok. 


English, and was himself a good actor. 
HE ninth interim Report of the Royal 


Commission on Ancient and Historical — 


Monuments deals with those of West London 
(excluding Westminster Abbey) and makes 
some interesting recommendations, In sixteen 
boroughs 259 monuments have been dealt 


with, and among those of secular character | 


marked as ‘‘ especially worthy of preserva- 
tion ’’—to mention those which are, perhaps, 
less well-known—are St. John’s gate at Fins- 
bury; Canonbury House and Tower at 
Islington; and Roehampton House at 


Wandsworth. The ecclesiastical monuments | 


are mostly very familiar; they include 


under Westminster, St. James, Piccadilly, | 


St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Clement Danes—and 
also the Rolls Chapel and Marlborough 
Chapel. 
Clerkenwell, is likewise on the list. 
A remarkable double railway ‘‘ record ’’ was 
established last week by the oil-electric 
car of the Canadian National Railway which 
ran from Montreal to Vancouver in sixty- 
seven hours. It was a ‘“‘record’’ for the 
fastest run over such a distance (2,937 miles), 


the train passing at Winnipeg the ‘‘ Conti- | 


nental Limited’’ fast Montreal-Vancouver 
train, which had a start of sixteen hours, 
and arriving at Vancouver twenty-two hours 
ahead of it; and also the longest non-stop 
run ever made. From Montreal to Vancouver 


the engine never stopped running, and it. 


took the a grades of the Rockies at an 
average speed of forty miles an hour. 
REUTER, in a message from San Francisco 
dated Nov. 27, reports to the Press a 
curious instance of Chinese pertinacity. 


There were discovered at Honolulu, hidden | 
deep in the hold of a large passenger liner | 


eleven Chinese, posing as dead men, each in 
his coffin. The immigration officers believe 
this to be part of a great conspiracy to 
smuggle aliens in from the Orient. All the 
Chinese, and some members of the liner’s 
crew, were taken into custody. 
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He 
translated ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘The Mer- | 


King Rama also. 
wrote original plays, both in Siamese and in| 


The Parish Church of St. John, | 


December 5, 1995, 


HE ‘ Supplication and Complainte’ made 
to the Scottish Privy Council on Oct. 18, 
1637, has been acquired for the nation by the 
Treasury and in future will be housed in the 
Register House, Edinburgh, among the 
archives of Scotland. The ‘ Supplication’ 
was in the possession of Sir William Gibson 
Craig at his death in 1878. <A few years 
ago it was offered for sale in London, but 
whence it came is not known. Dr. W. B. 
Blaikie acquired it a few weeks ago at the 
price of £425 in order to prevent its going 
_ across the Atlantic, and, it being one of the 
most important documents in Covenanting 
history, the Scottish Office approached Dr, 
Blaikie with the offer to buy it for the price 
he had given for it, an offer which, on 
| patriotic grounds, he accepted. His action in 
retrieving the MS. has been duly recognised. 
FROM the funds of the Murray Bequest 
the Victoria and Albert Museum has 
acquired a fine set of Elizabethan tapestry. 
It was probably woven for cushion covers, 
and consists of five small panels and a double 
panel. The subject is the history of Jacob: 
Ksau selling his birthright; Rebecca dis- 
guising Jacob; Isaac blessing Jacob; Jacob’s 
dream; Jacob at the well, and the meeting 
with Rachael. The double panel has on 
either side of the scene a vase with fruits 
and flowers of unusually beautiful design 
and execution—at the same time character- 
istically English. Is this work of the looms 
of William Sheldon of Barcheston, Warwick- 
shire, who started the first private tapestry 
factory in England temp. Henry VIII? 


[HE first consignment of the material of 
Warwick Priory which is to be re-con- 
structed in the State of Virginia under the 
auspices of Mr. A. W. Weddell, Consul- 
General for the United States in Mexico City, 
was sent away from Warwick last week. It 
consisted of tiles, decorative mouldings, oak 
timber and hundreds of huge stones, the 
whole weighing about 300 tons. 
[HE library of M. René Descamps-Scrive 
was dispersed by auction last week at the 
Galerie Georges Petit, Paris. Many of the 
books fetched high prices, the highest being 
70,000fr. paid for a copy of Heredia’s ‘Les 
Trophées’ (1907), bound by Michel and con- 
taining a water-colour by Merson With it 
' were also sold the sketches made by the artist, 
‘and three volumes of the original designs 
_made in illustration of this edition. A French 
‘translation of Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book” 
(1919), with studies by artists, was sold for 
33,100F r. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

NOTES ON DRAMATIC NOMENCLATURE 
As one studies the development of the Eng- 
44 lish drama, he cannot fail to be struck 
with the persistence with which the sugges- 
tion of the chief qualities in a character is 
conveyed by the name given to the dramatis 
persona. Nor can one help feeling that the 
jiramatists, whether consciously or not, 
sought to direct the attention of the audiences 
to these characteristics so subtly that they 
would not be aware of the delicate exposition 
involved. As the type-figure developed into 
the individual, who, in the nature of things, 
was more complex, it became harder to sug- 
gest characteristics by proper names; but, 
of course, the converse does not hold, and one 
could not prove (even if he would) that 
failure to give a suggestive name indicates 
that the type has passed into the individual. 
There are individuals, like Joseph Surface, 
whose characters are reflected in their names ; 
but these grow less common as we draw 
nearer to our own day. 

In the moralities, we have the personifica- 
tion of Vices and Virtues. The figures have 
no pretensions to be other than types, and they 
bear the names of the qualities they repre- 
sent. 
position of the early playwrights to have the 
predominating characteristic of each figure 
indicated by the name it bears, and even the 
medizeval audience grasped this. The 
miracle-plays, dealing as they did with 
Biblical material, told definite stories of his- 
torical persons, or persons supposed, by 
authors and public, to be historical; and, as 
in the case of the writers of chronicle history, 
later, the dramatist did not feel free to 
change either events or proper names, al- 
though frequently the compression of many 
years into the dimensions of a five-act play 
made re-emphasis of history necessary.  [f, 
however, the miracle plays and chronicle his- 
tories contained non-Biblical or non-historical 
figures--like Pikeharness in the ‘ Killing of 
Abel,’ acted by the Glovers of Wakefield; 
Mak in the ‘ Secunda Pastorum,’ or Pistol in 
‘Henry IV ’—the playwrights were not 
_ to give Biblical or historical names to 


_In one of the early plays dealing with the 
lives of the saints, the ‘Ludus Super Iconia 


It is part of the rather naive ex- , 


Sancti Nicolai,’ Barbarus leaves his riches in 
the care of the Saint, before going abroad ; on 
his return, he finds that his g have been 
stolen. His prayers are heard by St. Nicholas 
who forces the robbers to return their 
plunder, whereupon Barbarus embraces 
Christianity. 
Here shall be no deliberation, 
Nor shall there be any delay! 
But from the vice of error 
I shall now withdraw. 
Leaving the religion of the heathen, 
In Christ, the Son of God, 
The performer of miracles, 
I will believe. 

Undoubtedly, after his conversion, he 
ceased to be Barbarus, the heathen, and took 
on another symbolic name. But the play 
ends here. 

In another play of St. Nicholas, ‘ Tres 
Clerici,’ the three Scholars are merely num- 
bered ; the Senex and Vetula are not named. 
‘ Adeodatus’ (which also deals with the same 
saint) tells the story of the son of Getron who 
gives his name to the play; his father, and 
Euphrosina, his mother, and King Marmor- 
inus, appear in the cast. The name of the 
heathen king suggests marmor—perhaps an 
allusion to the hardness of his heart; the 
mother’s name suggests Euphrosyne; and 
surely she feels delight when the Saint re- 
stores her son. The wife of Noah—not named 
in the Bible—is called Uxor in the plays; 
and there are many type-figures, such as 
Miles, Prolocutor, or Doctor, or Expositor, 
or even Poeta, who sometimes gives the pro- 
logue and draws the lesson; and Servus, 
Stabularius, who forecast the Pedlar and his 
fellows of the ‘ Foure PP,’ and Master Baylye 
of ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle.’ 

The shepherds in the ‘ Secunda Pastorum ’ 
are given no names in the stage-directions, 
but the text shows that they bear names of 
the time: Coll, Gyb, and Daw, while Mak’s 
wife is named Gyll. In the ‘ Castle of Per- 
severance,’ the scribe has affixed to the 
speeches the Latin equivalent of the English 
tiames of the characters (as the other stage- 
directions are given in Latin), though in the 
text the characters invariably have English 
names. Sir Isidor, in the ‘ Play of the 
Sacrament,’ is called presbyter in the stage- 
directions, and Peter Paul, clericus, 


The leech’s man in this play bears the 
name Colle, which is redolent sf the country ; 
Aristorius, the Christian merchant, has a 
name which suggests the superlative of dyaQds 
and Jonathas—-a Jewish merchant, who 
seems to be a follower of Mahomet—bears a 
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Hebrew name. Master Brundyche, the Sir Andrew Aguecheek, whose cowardly teeth 
leech, is called Master Brentberecly once (cf. chatter. Posthumus, born after his father’s 
1. 529) without comment, and at the end of the death, was named, as was Perdita, obviously, 
play appears in the list of characters as | Is it a violation of the proprieties to sug- 
M[agister] phisicus. The five Jewish charac- gest that for the heroine of a play which 


ters are both named and numbered in the 
same list. 

Tityvillus, in ‘ Mankind,’ bears a name 
which suggests ‘‘ all [tutti] vile,’ appro- 
priate for a Vice, as is Iniquity, in ‘ The 
Nice Wanton.’ ._ Ishmael and Dalila, the bad 
children of this latter play, have Biblical 
names of evil repute, but it is not quite so 
clear why the mother who spoiled her chil- 
dren should be called Xantippe, or why the 
exemplary brother was named Barnabas. The 
judge is appropriately called Daniel, and the 
gossip who warns Xantippe of coming trouble 
at the beginning of the play, is felicitously 
named Eulalia, for her speech is fair. 

Eubulus is ‘‘ secretarie to the king’’ in 
‘Gorboduc,’ and ‘‘ the King’s Councillor ”’ 
in Edwards’s ‘Damon and Pithias’; Pasi- 
philo, the parasite in Gascoigne’s ‘Supposes,’ 
is ‘‘a friend to all,’’ and Merygreke, in 


‘Roister Doister,’ a comic figure from the— 


classical drama. The Vice in Preston’s 
‘“Cambises,’ Ambidexter, is a turncoat— 


I signifie one 
That with both hands finely can play. 


In ‘The Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth,’ Cutbert Cutter, the thief, has a de- 
scriptive name which suggests the John 
Cobler of the same play, while the famous 


Oldcastle recalls the landed gentry, albeit. 
there was an historical character who bore this | 


name—but ‘‘ this is not the man.’”’ George 
a Greene’s boy, Wily (perhaps for Willy), 


puns upon his name—if, indeed, the name | 


was not given him to suggest his subtlety— 


when before Grime’s house he calls on Venus | 
_Moneylove, in ‘ A Trick to Catch the Old 
| One,’ and Sir Giles Overreach, Greedy, and 


to aid him in his ‘‘ wily enterprise.” 

In so far.as Shakespeare portrays types, 
he tends to give them names suggestive of | 
their characters; Dull, the constable in> 
“Love’s lLabour’s Lost’; Proteus, the 
changeable lover in ‘The Two Gentlemen of | 

Jerona,’ and Pinch, schoolmaster and con- 
juror, priest and physician, in ‘ The Comedy ' 
of Errors,’ are examples. As the drama 
develops, the tendency to give such sugges- | 
tive names, at first noticeable in the very | 
serious moralities, becomes more marked in| 
comedies, or in the case of comic characters | 
in the: more serious plays; there are Doll | 
Tearsheet and Pistol — and Slender, Shal- | 
low, Silence, Fang, and Snare: there are! 
Malvolio, the ill-wisher, Sir Toby Belch, and 


| begins ‘‘If music be the food of love play on!” 
Shakespeare chose the name of a musical 
instrument ? 
_ _ After the moralities, the tendency to give 
‘characters appropriate names most 
evident in the work of Ben Jonson. ‘ Every- 
/man’ is didactic; ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour’ is satiric; but the object of both 
plays is to combine entertainment and _in- 
| struction. 
_Down-right, Thomas Cash, Roger Formal— 
the list could be extended indefinitely. In 
‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ the ten- 
_dency is even more marked. Jonson (in ‘‘the 
| characters of the persons”’ prefixed to the 
text) names himself Asper in the Induction, 
and Macilente (Asper ‘‘ out of his humour ”’) 
in the play itself ; almost all the figures have 
suggestive names, and they are all types. 
Puntarvolo is ‘“‘a vain-glorious knight”; 
Carlo Buffone, ‘‘a public, scurrilous, and 
profane jester ’’; Fastidius Brisk, ‘‘ a neat, 
spruce, affecting courtier’’; Fallace, the 
deceitful one’’; Fungoso, the ‘spongy, 
mushroom-like one’’; and so forth. Vol- 
pone obviously suggests ‘‘ fox’’; Subtle and 
Face, Dol Common, Dapper, Drugger, Love- 
wit, Sir Epicure Mammon, Tribulation 
Wholesome, and the deacon Ananias, are de- 
scriptive names, with at times a touch of 
satire. Jonson laid the foundation solidly 
for the practice of comic dramatists, and we 
are not quite free from it to-day. 

Malevole, sometime Duke of Genoa, in 
‘The Malcontent,’ was, it would seem, hypse- 
lometopic, as his name was really Giovanni 
Altofronto; Pecunius Lucre, the Hoards, and 


Marrall, in ‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ 
are characterized by their names, as is Tom 
Allworth, who suggests Squire Allworthy in 
‘Tom Jones.’ In ‘ The Changeling,’ has not 
the villain De Flores an appropriate name? 

Shirley, ‘‘ the last of the Elizabethans,” 
forecasts the Restoration comedy in ‘The 
Lady of Pleasure,’ where Bornwell, Scentlove, 
Kickshaw, and Littleworth flutter around the 
central woman as the fops do in the later 
plays. In ‘ The Plain Dealer,’ Manly is “‘of 
an honest, surly, nice humor,’ Novel, “a 
pert railing Coxcomb, and an admirer of 
novelties,” and Fidelia, ‘‘in love with 
Manly, followed him to sea in man’s clothes.”” 


Kno’well, Brain-worm, George. 
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eth Jerry Blackacre’s name suggests the later dicated by such changes as ‘‘ an old bachelor ”’ 
<s Bob Acres, though his character is more that (‘‘the Cad” of the Prologue); ‘‘ two 
sly. of Tony Lumpkin, whose name itself suggests lovers’’ (the earlier ‘‘ Hussy”? and 
the country clod and bumpkin. It were use- ‘‘ Coward ’’); ‘‘a Jew”’ (late ‘‘ a Rogue’’). 


less to pile up examples of the names in the 
Restoration comedy which are obvious sug- 
gstions of characteristics—Sir Fopling 
rlutter, Sir John Brute, Lord Rake, Lady 
Fanciful, Lady Wishfort, Mrs. Millamant, 
Foible, Mincing, and the rest. Hardcastle, 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Joseph Surface, who 
appears a Joseph on the surface, are further 
examples of the same tendency; and later 
still we find Sir Harcourt Courtly, Dazzle, 
Lady Gay Spenker, and Mark Meddle in 
‘London Assurance.’ In ‘The Broken 
Heart’ (which, it should be noted, is not a 
comedy), John Ford fits the speakers’ names 
to their quality; Calantha, ‘‘ Flower of 
Beauty,’’ Orgilus, ‘‘ Angry,’’ Nearchus, 
“Young Prince,’’ and the other names in the 
drama are translated in the cast of 
characters. 

The non-dramatic literature of an allegori- 
cal nature, from the Middle Ages down, had 


The ‘‘ Passer-by ’’ becomes ‘‘ the Third Floor 
Back ”’ and later ‘‘ a Friend,”’ 

When we see a group, or a single stranger, 
we think of the type; but when, in the group, 
we see a friend, all thought. of ‘‘ type’’ goes 
from us, and we recognize the individual. It 
is so in literature; the figures in Chaucer’s 
Prologue (though unnamed, for the most 
part) are felt as individuals; and even when 
a character is given an appropriate name, 
we are apt to forget it, if we feel his in- 
dividuality strongly enough: who, for 
instance, remembers that Mrs. Malaprop is 
always saying things mal @ propos — laugh 
as we may at her pretensions to learning? 
On the other hand, we feel that most of 
Dickens’s characters bear symbolical names 
(although the fact is that few of them do), 
because we see in each a symbol. 

Rosert WITHINGTON. 

Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


in the story the names they bore: Lady 4 ’ 
the Meed, Frise, Christian and Faithful SEA-CALF’S HAIR. 
will serve as examples. The “‘ typical ’’ per- PEs Y THE ELDER, in his ‘ Natural 
. d snages embodying good or bad qualities in History,’ Bk. ix., ch. 15, writes on the sea- 
- the ‘‘ character-sketch ’’ also, sometimes, bore calf thus :—‘‘ Its skin, even when separated 
aa names indicative of these qualities; La from the body, is said to retain a certain 
ie ‘ Bruyére derived the names of his from classi- sensitive sympathy with the sea, and at the 
¥ cal languages. In the satiric essays of the reflux of the tides the hair on it always rises 
ily eighteenth century we find this practice com- upright.’’ G. Fernandez de Oviedo relates 
= A mon; and traces of the tendency to give about the skin, which is often made into 
appropriate names to characters in the story girdles, purses, &c., that every time when the 
. are found more readily in the novel than in tide ebbs its hair remains levelled, but when 
7 the drama, during the nineteenth century: the tide flows its hair slopes upwards. 
a Mrs. Proudie, Mr. Quiverful, the Duke of ‘‘ (Questa &é cosa molto esperimentata, e qual 
Omnium, and Becky Sharp come easily to si voglia cintura, 6 parte di questi cuoi ogni 
1 d mind. di si vide, e tutte le mutationi, che fa il mare, 
“ A return to this practice in such modern nel pelo di questi animali, si conosce’’ 
4 “morality plays’? as Jerome’s’ ‘ Passing of (Ramusio, ‘ Navigationi et Viaggi,’ Venetia, 
«al the Third Floor Back’ may be noted. In the 1583, vol. ii., fo. 182b). To the above-quoted 
in prologue of that play, the characters bore passage of Pliny, Riley gives this note: 


frankly type-names: a Cheat, a Sloven, a  ‘phis assertion, though untrue, no doubt, as 


Painted Lady (in those days this bore a 
moral suggestion fast fading out now), a 
Shrew, a Snob, a Satyr, and so forth. 
“the play ’’ there are fewer traces of this, 
though the landlady is called ‘‘ Mrs. 
Sharpe,” and the unattached lady, ‘‘ Miss 
Kite.’ It is interesting to observe that 
there is more of this symbolic nomenclature 
in the dramatic version than in the short 
story from which the play was made. In 


“the epilogue,’’ we revert to the type, and 
the transformation in the characters is in- 


In B 


to sympathy with the tides, is in some degree 
supported by the statement of Rondelet, 
. xvi. c. 6, who says that he had often per- 
ceived changes in the wind and weather 
prognosticated by the hide of this animal, 
for that when a south wind was about to 
blow, the hair would stand erect, while when 
a north wind was on the point of arising, it 
would lie so flat that you would hardly know 
that there was any hair on the surface. 
(Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,? in Bohn’s ‘ Classical 
Library,’ vol. ii., p. 381). 


Whether transmitted from the West or not, 
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very similar stories occur in the old Chinese 
writings, and we read: 

In the Eastern Sea there is an animal with 
half its body fishlike, and with the appearance 
of the neat. Its skin, if removed and sus- 
pended, would have the hair on it erect when- 
ever the tide rises, and prostrate whenever 
the tide lowers.—Chang Hwa, * Poh-wuh-chi,’ 
3rd cent., A.p., tom. iii. 

The Neat-fish (Niu-yii) inhabits the Kastern 
sea and is bovine in shape. When fishermen 
catch it and hang its skin, its tail stands up 
or lies down corresponding to the flux or 
reflux of the tide—Jin Fang, ‘ Shuh-i-ki,’ c¢. 
500 A.D. tom. ii. 

Here it is noteworthy that these Chinese 
accounts are at one with that of the Spanish 


historian in affirming the concomitant ups | 


and downs of the animal’s appendages and 
the tide, whereas the Roman polymathist de- 
clares the hair to rise according to the low 
tide. 

From Terashima’s ‘ Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 
1713, tom. xlvii., we learn that the then 


superlative paragon of conchological rarities , 


in Japan was the so-called Shell of Secret 
(Un-6 no Kai). It was about three inches 
in diameter, right round, white of hue but 
slightly shaded with red, strong in lustre, 
and endowed with two holes as adjacent as 
human eyes, and spouting water at the flux of 


the tide. After this description the author 
urges :— 
“Chu Chung’s ‘ Siang-pei-King’ (2nd 


cent., B.C.) speaks of Pih-pei, a shell with 
the striped back and crooked labrum, which, 
if borne by a boy, turns him a thief, and is 
heavy when it rains, but light in fair days. 
And he tells of another shell called Wei-pei, 
red in colour and round at the centre, that 
makes the bearer’s temper inflexible, em- 
powering him nightly to go unmolested by the 
mob-leading demons, wolves, panthers, and 
all other beasts, and is light during raining, 
but heavy when the sun shines. Now that 
there exists such a marvel as the Shell of 
Secret, we must not disbelieve the reality of 
those Chinese shells.’’ 

This Shell of Secret I am totally at a loss 
identify. Meanwhile, as been 
described in Ono Ranzan’s ‘ Honzé Keim6,’ 
1803, tom. xlvi., the shell of the pearly nauti- 
lus (Nautilus pompilius) has its mouth (large 


body chamber) wide and lidless, and _ its | 


hottom (the outmost septum) at the depth of 
about three inches with the surface even and 
a small hole (the outmost septal neck). 
When this bottom is broken, another bottom 
(or septum) presents itself, there succeeding 
thus several tens of such bottoms, so that, 
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for a number of years, salt water, that has 
been collected therein, ceases not to drip from 
the outmost hole. Hence I question if the 
Shell of Secret was not in truth a nautilus 
_ Shell more or less modified by human artifice, 
such as adding to it another siphuncle, etc, 
thus causing its watery contents somewhat 
regularly to exude. 
Oso y ALCANFORADA, 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
(See wute, pp. 24, 167, 292, 311, 363, 384). 
MARRIAGE LICENCES. 


1799. KirzerraLp, James. 


A Licence was granted by .. . . to solemnize 
Matrimony between James Fitzgerald, of 
Ballyregan, Co. Kildare, and Ellen Colgan, 
of the Parish of Castledermott in the Dio- 
cese of Dublin, spinster, dated 22nd, June, 
1799. 

Diocese of Dublin. 


1665. RryNoips, James. 


A Licence was granted by . . . to solemnize 
Matrimony between James Reynolds and 
Anna Calfee, dated Feb. 26th, 1665. 


1668. 


A Licence was granted by . . . to solemnize 

Matrimony between James Reynolds, of City 

-of Dublin, Cooper, and Susanna Humphreys, 
spinster, dated June Ist, 1668. 


1746. Rerynoups, William. 


A Licence was granted by . . . to solemnize 
Matrimony between William Reynolds, pew- 
terer, of Parish of St. Michans, City of Dub- 
lin, and Frances Burroughs, of the Parish 
of St. Mary, spinster, dated February 16th, 
1746. 


1747. Firzceratp, Thomas. 


A Licence was granted by the Most Rever- 
end Father George and so forth, also Judge 
and so forth, to solemnize Matrimony be- 
tween Thomas Fitzgerald, of the Parish of 
Narraghmore in the County of Kildare, 
gent., and Rose Lacy, of the Parish of St. 
Michan, Dublin, spinster. 

By the Rector, Vicar, or Curate of the said 
Parish of St. Michan, Dublin. Dated 
February 20th, 1747. 
[For pedigree of this family see 12 S., vii 
308 and viii. 


James. 
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1747. 


A Licence was granted by . . . to solemnize 

Matrimony between Edward Fitzgerald, of 
the Parish of Pouedtown (?), Co. West- 
meath, and Magdalen Lysach, of the Parish 
of St. Mary, City of Dublin, spinster, dated 
June 4th, 1747. 
_ The following Wills, Grants and Marriage 
Licence Bond refer to members of the family 
of Reynolds, of Castlefinn and Dromore, Co. 
Donegal, see pedigree, 12 S., vii. 105. 


1757. Reynotps, John. 


A Commission issued to swear Michael Rey- 

nolds, the natural and 
Dated 5 May, 1757. lawful son and residu- 
Granted $-Aug., 1757. ary legatee named in 

last Will and Testa- 

ment of John Rey- 
nolds, late of Drummore in the Co. of Done- 
gal, Gent., deceased. Directed to Andrew 
Nesbitt, Thomas Nesbitt and James Craw- 
ford, Gent. 


FirzcrraLp, Edward. 


Prerogative Grant. 


1732/3. Reynotps, William. 


A Bond in Licence of Marriage granted to 
William Reynolds, of Parish of Drumholm, 
and Dorothea Ellis, of Parish of Drumholm 
and County of Donegal in Diocese of Raphoe. 
Dated January 29th, 1732/3. 
(Signed) William Reynolds. 
Andrew M¢atyre. 
Witnesses: — John Robertson, Mary 
Mactyre. 
Raphoe Marriage Licence Bond. 


Henry Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 


‘APTAIN SMITH CALLIS, R.N.  (d. 
1761).—Charnock’s ‘ Biographia Navalis ’ 
(1797), vol. v., p. 136, has an account of this 
officer’s career, but supplies no family par- 
ticulars. By his will dated 26 June, 1710, 
proved P.C.C. 1 Aug., 1711, Joseph Smith, 
of Deptford, Kent, Shipwright, disposes of 
considerable real estate situate at Stoney 
Stanton and Littlethorp, Leicestershire, and 
Lillwall in the parish of Kington, Hereford, 
most of which he leaves for her life to his 
niece Anne Callis, wife of Robert Callis, | 
gent., and daughter of his late brother 
Richard Smith. One of the witnesses signs — 
(apparently) ‘‘ Manlis Calis.’’ 
This information may provide a clue to. 
the parentage of Captain Callis. | 
R. Bincuam ADAMs. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


IST: LAND MEASURE. — Can any 
 Yeader supplement the information 
given in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
about this land measure, where a contributor 
(F. K. S$.) says that ‘‘ the measure is still 
Du Cange has the entry 
wista, and 1 have evidence of the English 
wist from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (the latest date being 1799). It 
may be found in Sussex leases or other docu- 
ments in the nineteenth century. I should 
be glad to be informed of any instances, 


early or late. 
C. T. Ontons. 
Old Ashmolean, Oxford. 
‘TERNE AND LORD ABOYNE. — Mr. 
Lewis Melville (‘ Sterne,’ i. 66) says that 
in the disposition for Sterne of the living of 
Stillington, near Sutton, in March, 1743, 
Sterne is described as Chaplain to the Ear! 
of Aboyne, and he suggests that this may 
explain the passage in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
about Mr. Noddy’s eldest son. Has any 
Sterne scholar discovered when Sterne was 
chaplain to Aboyne ? 
J. M. Burtocs. 
JAMES LIND, M.D. (1716-1794): POR- 


TRAIT WANTED. — I am interested © 


in discovering the whereabouts of a portrait 
of James Lind, M.D. (1716-1794), who was 
a naval surgeon, and physician to Haslar 
Hospital from 1758 to 1783. In 1783 the por- 
trait was painted by Sir George Chalmers, 
Bart. If it still exists it is probably in the 
possession of one of his descendants. 
STOCKMAN. 

‘¢ DEPY! PEPY!” — Writing in 1799 

about a doctor who had refused to 
accept a fee, in consideration for services 
rendered, a correspondent remarks ‘‘ Oh 
Pepy! Pepy!’’ Can any reader throw any 
light upon this expression? Was the 
parsimony of Mr. Samuel Pepys of sufficient 
notoriety to warrant the assumption that 


J. P. G. 
HE LITERATURE OF DRINKS.—What 
was the beverage before tea or coffee was 
introduced to this country and its literature ? 
H. Sato. 
OYAL CHARTER.—What is the benefit 
to an institution holding the Royal 
Charter? 
H. Sato. 


‘this remark refers to him? 
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ARRIERS. -—— Can any reader kindly fur- 
nish the names and dates publications 
giving the names of London and Manchester 
Carriers between 1700 and 1750? 
M. D. 


ENGLISH BOOK MOST WIDELY 


TRANSLATED. -—~ In Mr. Horace G. 


Hutchinson’s ‘ Portraits of the ’Kighties,’ | 


the writer expresses the belief that, with the 
single exception of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,’ 
Lord Avebury’s ‘ Pleasures of Life’ has 
been translated into more languages than 
any other work written in English. I should 
be obliged if any reader can inform me if 
this is actually the case, and, if not, which 
work can claim this distinction. 
. J. AYLIFFE. 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
ILLIAM ANDERSON.—Can any reader 
give information as to the whereabouts 
of any pictures of William Anderson, marine 
painter, 1757-1837? I seek especially his 
paintings of London, such as the views of 
“The Tower’ (Acad., 1792); ‘East Lane 
Stairs, Bermondsey’ (Acad., 1793); ‘ From 
the Painter’s Window’ (Acad., 1832); ‘ In- 
terior of Westminster Abbey ;’ ‘Old London 
Bridge ;’ ‘ Waterloo Bridge.’ I should be 
ylad, too, of any biographical particulars of 
this artist, other than those given in the 
PRONEPTIS. 


NTHONY HALL, OF -FLASS, CO. 
DURHAM.—In a small book with the 
title of ‘ Esh Leaves,’ written by W. R. Wig- 
gin, an old parishioner of Esh, in 1914, 
there appears the following statement : 

Anthony Hall of Flass, died in 1781, and was 
buried at Esh. Anthony, his son and suc- 
cessor, died by his own hand in 1791, and his 
only son Francis took, by licence, the name of 
Standish in addition to Hall in 1814. 

Fordyce, ‘History of Durham,’ quoting 
from an inscription on a tablet in Chorley 
Church, Lancashire, says: 

... Frank Hall Standish, of Duxbury Park, 
in the county of Lancaster, Esq., who died at 
Cadiz, on the 21 Dec., 1840, and was interred 
in_ the chancel of this church, Jan. 21, 1841. 

Mr. Hall Standish was born at Blackwell in 
the parish of Darlington, in the county of 
Durham, on the 2nd October, 1799. He was 
the only child of Anthony Hall, of Flass, in 
the county of.Durham, Esq., by Charlotte his 
wife, daughter of Scipio Key, Esq., and great- 
grandson of Margaret, daughter of the first 
Sir Thomas Standish, Bart. : 
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1 have also seen it stated that Anthony 
Hall did not commit suicide. Any informa- 
tion on the matter which will clear up the 

contradictory statements will be welcome. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. ‘ 

(REST FOR IDENTIFICATION, — 
Would any reader help me to identify 
_the crest, engraved on a silver teaspoon, in 
_Iny possession; it represents a short upright 
‘trunk of an oak with twigs and oakleaves 
issuing from it on either side. The handle 
| of the spoon is fiddle-shaped and the bowl] has 
a rat-tail. Hallmarks: crowned harp, 
' Britannia and the head of the Sovereign look- 
ing to the right. Other marks: .R. W. and 
M. West. 


A. R. 
ROVERBS AND PHRASES: ‘‘ THE 
COW HAS CALVED.” --1In Wilson’s 


‘Tales of the Borders’ I find the following 
sentence :—‘‘ The smuggler’s phrase that the 
cow has calved is becoming obsolete ’’—signi- 
fying that the smuggler had delivered the 
cargo. I should be glad of a reference to the 
previous use of this phrase. 

R. HepGrer 


IGEONS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS.— 
| When were the large numbers of pigeons 
first allowed to take up their abode at St. 
| Paul’s Cathedral and the British Museum? 
I believe that they are not allowed on similar 
buildings in Western Europe or the United 
States. 

J. Lanprgear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 

HE REV. BENJAMIN WOODROFFE, 
+ D.D., Principal of Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford. According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
| Ixii. 405, he was the son of the Rev. Timothy 
- Woodroffe, and was born in Canditch Street, 

Oxford, in April, 1638. | What is known of 

his mother? Where did his first wife die, 

and what is the date of his second marriage? 
G. ™. R. B. 


ILLIAM WOGAN, religious writer, is 

said to have entered the army in [re- 
land, and to have been stationed in Dublin 
‘for years. I should be glad to learn the name 
of his regiment and the dates of his com- 
'missions. When did he retire from the 
Army? According to the ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
' Biog.,’ lxii., 288, he was born in 1678 at 
Gumfreston, Pembrokeshire. What was the 


- One of these dates—that of Anthony Hall’s | exact date of his birth, and are there any 


death as 1791, or of his son’s birth as 1799— 
is wrong. _Which is it? 


particulars known about his mother ? 


G. F. R. B. 
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APTAIN JONES’S ‘ ARTIFICIAL FIRE- | 
WORKS.’—This work bears publisher’s 
imprint 1776. Can any bibliophile impart 
any data about the author ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Menai View, North Road, 
Carnavon. 


ESTCOTE, NR. STOW-ON - THE - 
WOLD, CO. GLOS. — Can any one 
give me information relating to the 
families in this parish, medieval 
times, and also in that of Bledington, close 
by? The family of Mace held land in both 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The earliest notice of them I can 
find is the will of ‘‘ Mace Robert 1591.” 
The parish register at Westcote commences 
about 1630, and that of Bledington soon 
after. 
CHARLES A. Mace. 
10, Brighton Read, 
Stoke Newington, N.16. 


KNIGHT: KNIGHT BACHELOR.— Are 

only Colonial officials created Knight 
Bachelor now-a-days? In all Honours Lists 
we see a list of Knights, followed by the list 
of Colonial awards in which are the new 
“Knights Bachelor.’’ Why this distinction ? 
Surely the meaning is the same? 

R. Brncuam ApAMs. 


es () K.”’—What are the origin and deriva- 
* tion of this? 
J. HB. 


NOPLES OF SAGAS WAN'TED.—Would any 
reader, who can, oblige me by informing 
me where copies of Old Norse sagas (in the 
original language) can be purchased? 
E. D. Lasorne. 


UTHORS WANTED.—(1). On the title-page 
of George Baker’s ‘ History of the County 


of Northampton,’ 1822-1841, the following quota- | 


tion appears: Whence was it derived? 

“An undertaking (I acknowledge) this, | 
which would have been more proper for such 
aone whose ancestors had enjoyed a long suc- 
cession in this County, whereunto I cannot pre- 
tend’: but “ What toyle hath been taken, as 
to man thinketh so no man believeth, but he 
that hath made the tryall.” 

Hersert SouTHam. 


(2)—Who wrote the line— 


> oa and quotation books I can get at without 
resu. 


Artnur G. Sr. Jouy. | 


Replies. 


NAMING oF SHIPS: FUBBS 
(cxlix. 340, 372). 


UBBS”’ was the nickname - bestowed 

by Charles II upon Louise de 
Kéroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth and 
Aubigny; and the King gave this name to 
the Fubbs yacht in her honour. It is fre- 
quently stated that the Fubbs was the 
swiftest vessel in the Royal Navy of those 
times, As regards her dimensions and equip- 
ment there is a ‘‘ General List of the Royal 
Navy, this 10th Dec., 1688,’’ amongst the 
Domestic State Papers of the reign of 
James II. This document is (at present) 
No. 261 in the fourth and last volume of 
the meagre collection for the reign, and 
states that the Fubbs was built in 1682 
(1683 ?), and was a vessel of 148 tons. On 
a war footing the ship was to carry 40 men 
and 12 guns at home, and 30 men abroad. 
On a peace footing it carried 50 men and 10 
guns both at home and abroad. 

Much information about the Fubbs and 
the origin of its name will be found in a 
paper on ‘ Familiar Letters of Charles II,’ 
by Viscount Dillon in Archwolegia, vol. viii. 
pp. 115, Ke. 

I am able to add a fact not hitherto known. 
Charles II himself designed this yacht. This 
appears in a newsletter by Henry Muddi- 
man, dated Tuesday, Sept. 11, 1683, as fol- 
lows : 

Soon after 7 a.m. on the 5th, the King 
went from Southampton on the Fubbs yacht, 
with the Dukes of York and Grafton and 
Prince George of Denmark. As soon as his 
Majesty went aboard the wind blew fresh and 
contrary, but however, they went down the 
river to Portsmouth before one. His Majesty 
dined aboard, spent the afternoon in visiting 
the fortifications of Portsmouth and Gosport. 
and supped on shore. On the 6th he was nobly 


| treated by the Earl of Gainsborough and 


‘thence went to see Southsea Castle and the 
dockyard, and supped aboard. On the 7th, 
he set sail about eight, and arrived at South- 
ampton before one, the Fubbs, a yacht built 
by a draught drawn by his Majesty’s own 
hand outsayling all the rest. 


This is the first notice of the Fubbs, so 


that in all probability the vessel was not 


The vulture scents the carrion from afar? | finished until 1683. There are other notices 


It has been looked for in all the concor- | 


of this yacht in newsletters of a later date, 
and these nearly always draw attention to 


the speed of the vessel. 
J. G. MupprMayn. 
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There is plenty of information in past | CHILDREN’ * 

numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ about the Fubbs vacht | : laa 

and the ‘ Fubb’s [sic] Yacht’ Tavern in | (cxlix. 338). 

Brewhouse Lane, Greenwich. See 6 8. viii. | A query concerning Boys’ dress appeared in 
265, 412; 11 8. ii. 107, 171, 253; x. 347, ‘N. & Q.’ at 12S. xi. 370. ‘There does 
and, further, Sir John Hawkins’s ‘ General | not appear to be any work dealing with this. 
History of the Science and Practice of | subject. Much time is consumed in search- 
Music,’ iv. 359; ‘The Story of Nell Gwyn’! ing old records and examining plates and 
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by Peter Cunningham, chap. v., p. 110 
(1892), and the late Lady Russell’s ‘ The 
Real Louise de Kéroualle ’ in the ‘ The Rose 
Goddess and other Sketches of Mystery and 
Romance’ (1910). 

The yacht built for Charles I]. was given 
by him the name ‘ Fubbs”’ in honour of 
his mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Why he called the lady ‘‘ Fubbs’”’ is shewn 
by the O.E.D.’s definition of fub(b), fub(b)s, 
as ‘A small chubby person. Chiefly used 
as a term of endearment.’”’ The quotations 
range from 1614 to 1721. 
fubsy (fubscy, fubzy), 1780-1895, fubby, 1790- 
1867, and fubsical, 1834. See also fub 


(subst. 3) and fubsy in the Eng. Dialect | 
Cunningham (loc. cit.) quotes from’ 
‘ Poems, collected by N. Tate’ (1685), p. 35: | 


Dict. 


The Lean provokes me with her naughty 


rubs; 
But if she’s plump, ‘tis then my pretty 
Fubs. 

(The quotation has been corrected by the 
text in Tate’s collection). 

Hawkins (loc. cit.) gives an account of a 
storm which caught the Fubbs off the North 
Foreland (about the year 1680, it would 
appear), when ‘‘ the King and the Duke of 


York were necessitated, in order to preserve . 


the vessel, to hand the sails and work like 
common  seamen.”’ John Gostling, the 
famous bass of the Chapel Royal, was on 
board, and, says Hawkins, was “‘ struck with 
a just sense of the deliverance, 
horror of the scene.’”” It was at Gostling’s 


suggestion that Purcell composed his anthem, | 


‘*They that go down to the sea in ships,” 
in memory of this incident. 

According to Mr. A. Ruopgs (11 S. ii. 
253) the Fubbs ‘‘ a vessel of about 100 tons 


with a crew of thirty all told,’? built at. 


Deptford, was altered at Woolwich and 
broken up there in the reign of William III. 


If this is so, the Fubbs at p. 340 ante would 


be a successor. 
To conclude with a question, is the Green- 


wich tavern which was named after the yacht | 


still standing? It was stated at 11S. x. 347 
(Oct, 31, 1914) that it might shortly be 
demolished, as the premises were closed under 
the new Licensing Act.: 

Epwarp Bensty. 


Compare also: 


and the’ 


| engravings, and it therefore seems such would 
| not repay author or publisher. These few 
' notes may possibly help anyone contemplat- 
| ing anything of the character. 
' ‘The development of the skeleton suit can 
| be clearly traced. Famous paintings of 
; Royal families shew the beginnings of it. 
' Velasquez, the famous Spanish painter, has. 
| a remarkably attractive picture known, | 
think, as the ‘‘ Boy in the long Trousers.” 
'It shows the boy dressed in trousers reach- 
| ing closely to the armpits. The long up- 
ward lines of the costume lead the eyes to 
the face. In the ‘Surrender of Breda’ 
Velasquez likewise makes effective use of 
straight lines. Both pictures are worth a 
study. 

Austrian pictures of the period about 1750 


to 1800 shew many illustrations where the- 


waists of boys are so slim, and the trousers 
so high over the tunic, that they suggest the 
boys were encased in very stiff and tight 
stays. Several French paintings of similar 
date shew the same idea, though, as the 
trousers fit so tightly and reach so near to 
the armpits, they indicate that the waists of 
the trousers were stiffened with whalebone to- 


in one garment. In passing, it might be 
noted that a firm of tailors in Derby some 
twenty years ago made a combination gar- 
ment of corset-knickerbockers. 

In Holland the trousers were supported by 
being buttoned on to the jacket, and a few 
illustrations before 1800 shew a similar idea. 
English and Continental pictures of 1790 to 


1810, mark the skeleton suit, and define its. 


outlines plainly. By about 1820 a tight- 
fitting cloth jacket with white nankeen 
trousers buttoned around a waistline nearly 
at the armpits, was almost the only style of 
costume for boys’ wear. Children’s costumes 
were made mostly at home, and this design 
being simpler to cut, and more easy to make, 
than the more elaborate dress imitating the 
dandies of the day, it will be understood why 
the adoption of the skeleton suit was rapid 


*(The writer expresses the hope that this 
article may be of interest to J. M. O. who, at 
ante p. 369, has a query on © Survivals in 

- Costume.’]’ f 


make a combination of stays and trousers. 
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and general. Dickens’s description of it | 
As he speaks | 
of it hanging at the door of a second-hand | 
clothes dealer it shews it must by that time | 
Bright blue cloth and | blue cloth decorated with black braid and 


would be written about 1836. 


have been popular. 
brass buttons formed the ‘‘ skeletons ”’ of the 
day. 
- about 1830 to the sixties of the last 
century, the skeleton suit was nearly the only 
sind of dress used in Charity Schools, 
Homes and Institutions. Moleskin and 
corduroy fabrics of hard and long wearing 
qualities had been produced, and so, suits 
being made by hand, these materials were 
chosen for places where the boys had to be 
provided with clothing. 

In point of administration the moleskin 
and corduroy skeleton suit had much to 
recommend it. It perfectly clothed the 
wearer, gave support and warmth where most 
needed—like the kilt, around the loins—and 
protected the stomach. It dispensed with 
waistcoat and braces, was convenient and 
comfortable, and, according to desire, could 
be made distinctive for purpose of uniformity 
of dress. It must be remembered that, so 
far, the sewing-machine had not come to ease 
the labour of the fingers. 
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The suit consisted of two parts, the jacket 
or tunic and the trousers. The jacket had | 
a row of buttons set high around the waist, | 
and on to these the trousers were fastened. | 
Buttons then, as now, were used for decora- | 
tive effect. The jackets were made to button | 
at the front or back or at the right side from | 
the waist to the shoulder. Where the last 
idea was adopted there was generally a second | 
row of buttons over the breast on to the left | 
shoulder ; whilst others fastened in the centre 
of _ front and had a row of buttons at each 
side, 

The trousers, too, were made in several | 
styles. Sometimes they reached to the ankles, 
leing left sufficiently short to show the stock- 
ings, Generally they came to the calf of 
the leg, where they were finished off with 
three to six buttons and buttonholes accord- 
ing to fancy. Where this was the case it 
semed that fashion’s whim caused two or, 
three buttons to remain unfastened. The. 
waist part was always made high, to be, 
gradually lowered as the wearer persisted in| 
growing. The trousers were cut with a fall | 
or made to fasten at each side, whilst others | 
had simply to be drawn on and buttoned to 
the jacket. 

The adaptability of the suit for picturesque 
efiect was good, and it may sometimes be seen | 
when used for page-boys at weddings. It is | 


| about twelve had the words 
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not altogether obsolete, as two years ago I 
saw a party of boys of about thirteen years 
of age, under the care of a governess at 
Euston Station. The costume was in dark 


buttons. It was well cut and made, and the 
lads looked smart and comfortable. 


On p. 50 of ‘ Wordsworth,’ in the ‘ Story-- 
lives of Great Authors,’ published by Wells, 
Gardner, Darton and Co., appears a - 
and-ink sketch of young Wordsworth, which 
may be regarded as correct. It shews the- 
skeleton suit with jacket and trousers of con- 
trasting material. A book published about 
eighteen years ago dealing with educational 
systems recommended both the kilt and the. 
skeleton suit to secure distinctiveness in boy’s. 
dress. 

In the late ’eighties I examined before its 
dispersal a collection of children’s costumes. 
representing a period of about ninety years. 
All were stitched and decorated by hand, and 
all were interesting. Amongst others were 
several types of the skeleton suit for boys of 
ages from eight to sixteen. One was of 
lavender-coloured silk; and one made of 
leather was ideal for a romping rock-climbing 
lad with waist small enough to accommodate 
itself to it. A complete one for a boy of 
‘* Charity 


| School”? on every button, and worked on the 


coarse calico shirt, the cap, the red and green 
barred stockings, and engraved on the large 
brass buckles of the solidly made shoes. The 
corresponding dress for a girl of similar age- 
was a form of trouser costume similarly 
marked. Ten others were representative of 


‘ various Children’s Institutions, whilst six or 
‘seven could have been worn either by boy or 


girl to the age of ten. 


Boys’ skirt costumes were represented by 
an interesting South Sea Island plaited-grass . 
skirt, the kilt idea of protecting the loins and 
wrapping over to the right being evident. 
An Egyptian boy’s circumcision dress; a 
Greek blue and white skirt costume; and a 
form of Albanian skirt dress, all wearable 
by boys from about twelve to sixteen, were 
interesting. The most beautifully decorated 
was a Chinese girl’s dress for a boy, to trick 
the devil who, according to the proverb, can 
never walk straight—hence the crooked bridge 
leading to the Temple at Hankow. The 
embroidery representing the story of the 
willow pattern plate, with its temple and 
crooked bridge, was so exquisitely worked as 
to be frequently mistaken for a painting. Of 
interest was a series of brass rings and’ 
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decorated collars to extend the necks of Ton- | 
gan beauties. | 
Circumstances compelling the hurried | 
adoption of a uniform attire of a distinctive | 
nature for a group of about three dozen boys 
the selection was narrowed to three types, 
kilt, blue-coat skirt or skeleton. The skeleton 
idea in three styles with jackets and trousers 
interchangeable for variety was adopted. 
When later, provision had to be made for 
twenty to twenty-four lads of fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, the same styles in different 
-colours for contrast, was the unanimous 
decision. As each suit had only one pocket 
which was inserted in the left breast, it 
required some time before boys became accus- 
tomed to it, though on the whole, after about 
a month’s wear, they liked it sufficiently 
well to prefer it. 
BARRADEL. 


Much useful information may be obtained | 
from examining the figures of the boys and | 
girls on the following old schools in London: — 
corner of Cross-street and Hatton Garden 
(St. Andrew’s, 1696), Bride-lane (St.. Bride’s 
and Bridewell Precinct), Charity School for ! 
Girls, Edmonton, with inscription (1784), 5, 
Brickhill-lane, Upper Thames-street (Vintry 
Ward School, now a wine merchant’s), Cax- 
ton-street, Westminster (Blewcoat School, 
1769), and Greycoat Hospital (1698). The 
figures from Farringdon Ward Schools are 
in the Guildhall Museum. 

J, ARDAGH. 

(GHARMING OF WARTS (exlviii. 439; 

exlix. 14, 52, 196, 230, 302, 339, 357).— 
In Hearne’s Collections (Oxford Historical 
Society, vol. iii, 156) is the following, ‘‘ out 
of a Book of Mr. Urry of Xt. Church, who 
transcrib’d several things of the English Com- 
ment (Sr. Fra. Kinnaston of Oatly in Salop 
his Comments on Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Cresida) from the MS. in the Dean of Xt. 
Church (Dr. Aldrich’s) Study.’’ 


Another thing the Physionomists observe are 
Warts or Moles, wceh as Lud. Septalius the 
Florentine in his Book de Naevis or Moles 
«loth affirm to be planetary Signatures, weh if 
they be upon or near the Nose do signifie 
prosperity. This Kind of wart is smoothe & 
cannot be taken away but the other ugly 
warts growing upon the Hands I havé seen 
taken away, & that in a very strange manner. 
For let one take in a clear Night, near or at 
full, a bright Silver Bason & hold it without 
liores against the Light of the Moon rubbing 
his Hands in the Reflex Beames in the Empty 
Bason as if he were washing them in Water 
tor 4 a qt. of an Hours time, all his Warts, | 
were they never so many, will in a Week’s ' 
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time wither and dye, & his Hands. be clear 0; 
them. ‘This 1 take to be a hidden property 
of the Moon’s Light & not her Influence, & it 
is probable that the Beams of the Sun in a 
Golden Bason, or of Venus in a Copper one, 
& soof the rest of the planets, may produce 
such admirable KEftects, wch are not yet dis- 
covered, 
St. Joun Brooks. 
Steyning, Sussex. ; 
in one of the numerous collections of essays 
by the late William Stewart Ross (‘‘ Sala- 
din’’), there is an account of the author’s 
success in ridding his hands of warts by a 
‘*magical’? method. 1 think that the par- 
ticular essay occurs in ‘ Roses and Rue’; 
but as I have not at the moment a copy of 
the book by me, 1 cannot be quite certain. 
The cure is said to have occurred in the 
writer’s voyhood in Scotland; its history was 
recorded when he was a militant Agnostic (he 
was for many years editor of The Agnostic 
Journal); so this instance of an alleged 
‘* magical ’’ cure seems to me to be eminently 
worthy of record. 
V. BLN. 


The following are two methods from the 
East Coast of Suffolk used for the above 
purpose :— 

(1) Rub each wart with the white juice 
squeezed from the stalk of «a dandelion 
flower. 

(2) Impale a snail on a pin to a tree. 
This must be visited every day and when the 
snail has gone the warts will also disappear. 

Sixty years ago | was made to try both 
these remedies, and though No. 1 proved 
useless, No. 2 effected a complete cure after 
a short period. 

H. M. Davipson. 

WPUSARUM NUGAE”’ (exlix. 352; 

‘“Memorabilia’). — I cannot lay my 
hands on my copy at the moment, but I feel 
sure that the ‘‘ howler’? about Dido comes 
from a paper in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
December, 1875, called ‘ Diversions of a Peda- 
gogue,’ by the Rev. J. H. Raven — once a 
Master at Haileybury, and afterwards Head 
Master of Beccles Grammar School. The 
same paper contained what I have always 
regarded as the best ‘‘ howler ’’ I have ever 
heard. A boy was asked to give the deriva- 
tion of ‘‘ Pontifex”? and said ‘‘ Pontifex is 
derived from Pons, a bridge — as we say 
‘Archbishop.’’’ There are many other 


beauties in the paper, which would thoroughly , 


well repay anyone who took the trouble to 
hunt it up. a 
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(OtrENHAM CHEESES (cxlix. 332). — | 1728, he laid the foundation of many friend- 
When I was an undergraduate at Trinity ships. Thus far the ‘ Memoirs.’ From genea- 
in the ’seventies, cheeses of the character logical notes in my possession it appears that 


and shape of Stiltons were most deservedly 

pular. I have been told lately that the 
manufacture died out because the dairy 
farmers could do so much better by selling 
their milk and butter than by making rags 


CATTERICK RACE IN 
1639 (cxlix. 269). — Sir Jacob Astley, 
afterwards (1644) Baron Astley, was sent as 
sergeant-major in 1639 to provide against 
the expected Scottish invasion. Not having 
studied the period, I do not know in the least 
what the powers of a sergeant-major then 
were. Anyhow he interpreted them as suffi- 
cient to suppress all Puritan meetings, 


\ 


| 
| 
| 


John Eardley Wilmot and Sarah Kivett, both 
in the parish of All Saints in Derby,. were 
married at Osmaston 3 April, 1743, and that 
John, son of the above, was baptized at 
Osmaston 14 May, 1749. This John became 
a Master in Chancery, and married, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, 20 April, 1776, 
Fanny Sainthill, a minor, with consent of 
her mother, Jemima Sainthill, widow. By 
Fanny his wife John had six children. In 
1792 this wife was divorced. John after- 


| wards married Sarah Ann Haslam, by whom 


wherever he found them, and to induce. 


(possibly by ‘‘ peaceful picketing ’’) such of 
the northern squires as seemed to be halting 
between two opinions to follow the Royal 
banner. Probably the Catterick Race was 
forbidden because he commandeered both men 
and horses. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JOHN EKARDLEY WILMOT (exlix. 
370).—Joseph  Foster’s 


1881, p. 662, says that Sir John m. 3 April, | 
1743, Sarah Rivett, who d. 27 July, 1772, | 


and that their only son, John Kardley- 
Wilmot [as he became, by Roy. Lic., in 1812], 


was bapt. 14 May, 1749, and d. — June, | 


1815; of whom ‘ Linc. Inn Admin. Regr.,’ i. 
483, has this record: ‘‘[Admd.]. 1776, Feb. 
24, John Wilmot, Esq., a barr. at law of the 
Inner Temple, eldest son of Sir John Eardley 
W., of Gt. Ormond St., Knt. (Adm. I.T., 22 
July, 1767; barr. Michs., 1773).”’ 

Henry Corris. 


Mr. Tatchello, Editor of ‘The Derby 
School Register,’ published 1902, appears to 
have had direct evidence that Wilmot was at 
the School in 1718, as he enters that year 
against his name in brackets. 

G. R. Y. R. 


In Memoirs of the Life of Sir John Eard- | 


ley Wilmot, Knt., Lord Chief Justice, pub- 


lished in 1811, it is stated that he was born 


at Derby 16 Aug., 1709, and that after having 


acquired the rudiments of learning at the. 


Free School of that town, he was placed with 


was contemporary with Johnson and Garrick. 
In January, 1724, he was removed 


to Westminster Schoool, here and at Trinity 


Hall, in Cambridge, where he resided until 


he had a son and a daughter, who both died 


young. 
W. B. Bicktery. 


RECORD TIME ELECTION (cxlix. 367). 

—tThe poll in Mayo in 1814 lasted sixty 
days not fifty-eight as mentioned by your 
correspondent. With the exception of the 
elections of 1852 and 1857, from 1801 to 1880 
there was always a Browne as a candidate 
at the General Elections. These facts are 
extracted from H. 8. Smith’s ‘ Parliaments 
of England.’ Perhaps a reader can tell me 


‘ Baronetage,’ | where in ‘ N. & Q.’ a correspondent wrote a 


series of corrections of Smith’s work. The 
poll in the famous Westminster election of 
1784 opened on April 1 and continued with- 


‘out intermission until May 17. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


REVEREND ROE’S (exlix. 315). — (2). 

Further information is supplied by 
Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ part I., 
vol. iii., p. 492, where it is recorded that 
Nathaniel Roe matriculated as a sizar from 
Caius College about 1595, took the degree of 
B.A. in 1598-9, and that of M.A in 1605, 
and was rector of Benacre, Suffolk, from 1614 
to 1645. 

Epwarp BEns.y. 


ILLIAM SHIELDS, MUSICIAN AND 
COMPOSER (exlix. 334, 371).—I have 


the Whickham parish register before me as I 


write. The entry is as follows: Baptisms . 
(1748) ‘“‘May 5. William s of William 
Shields and Mary hisw. 

His name therefore was actually Shields— 
a name which occurs in the register many 


| times though, as your correspondent points 
the Rev. Mr. Hunter at Lichfield, where he | 


out, doubtless Shields himself dropped the s - 
and called himself Shield. 

The so-called transcripts quoted by two 
other correspondents are incorrect. There - 
are no dates of birth entered in the registers. 
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5, 1995, 


Walter Shields was not born at Swalwell | Press from Protections as abovementioned, 


May 5, 1748, but baptized at Whickham on 
that date. 
M. H. Hutswarte. 
Rector of Whickham, 


| 
H 
| 
| 


shall commence at North Shields and in the 
Neighbourhood thereof on the Night of Monday 
next the 7th instant, you are ‘therefore (after 


' taking the proper preparatory measures with 


‘all possible Secrecy) hereby 


As the year 1748 did not end until March | 
25, 1749, it is clear from the Whickham > 
Parish Register that the baptism of William | 


Shields took place on March 5, 1749. It 
would appear therefore that all the refer- 
-ences to the date of his birth already quoted 
in your columns; and also that in the 
‘ D.N.B.’ are erroneous. 

The following works by W. 8. are in the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Reference Library : — 
‘The Flitch of Bacon,’ 1778; ‘Rosina’: a 


-comic opera, 1783; ‘ The Poor Soldier’: a. 


comic opera, 1783; 
farce, 1792; ‘Rudiments of Thorough Bass,’ 
1815; ‘Introduction to Harmony,’ 


1800. | 


‘Hartford Bridge’: a 


The last work contains 4pp. of Shields’ MS. - 


Music. 
pamphlet issued in 1891 containing an 
account of the unveiling ceremony of the 
memorial in Whickham churchyard ; together 


The Library also possesses the 


with the sketch of the Life of W. S8., by. 


John Robinson. 
W. H. Grsson. 
Monkseaton. 
(ERTIFICATE OF PROTECTION 
AGAINST PRESS-GANGS (exlix. 350). 
—The appended notice to commence a Press 
at North Shields, &c., may supply Mr. W. 
SABINE with some of the information he seeks. 
By the Commissioners for Executing 
the Office of Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain and Ireland, etc. 


required and 
directed to impress, and to give orders to the 
Lieutenants under your Command to impress 
all Persons of the abovementioned Denomina- 
tions (except as before excepted) accordingly, 
and to continue to do so until you receive 
Orders from Us to the contrary. 

lf any of His Majesty’s Ships or Vessels, or 
any hired into His Majesty’s Service and Com- 
manded by Commissioned Officers, shall be in 
the way, you are to communicate these Orders 
to their Commanders, under a strict injune- 
tion of Secrecy, and to settle a Plan with them 
that a General Press as abovementioned may 
commence and be carried on at one and the 
same time, as well Afloat as on Shore, they 
being hereby required and directed to exert 
themselves in the execution thereof, and to 
cooperate with you in whatever may he 
necessary on the occasion. 

Given under Our Hands 
Novemr, 1803. 

To Captain William 

Charleton at 

North Shields 


By Command of their Lordships 
Wa. Marspey. 
The above is a copy of the regulation official 


document of the period mentioned. 
H. ASKEw. 


the 5 day of 
Put. SrepHexs 
‘T. 
Jas. Apams 


Spennymoor. 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULT, COMTE DE 


i 
D CHAMPAGNE MOULON (exlix. 369). 
_—The statement quoted by Cross CRossLer 
is evidently taken from G.E.C.’s ‘ Complete 


Whereas it is necessary for the more speedy , 
Manning His Majesty’s Ships, to impress all | 


Persons of the denominations exprest in the 
Press Warrant which you have received from 
Us, without regard to any Protections, except- 
ing however such Persons as are Protected 
pursuant to Acts of Parliament, and all others, 
who by the Printed Instructions which accom- 
panied the said Warrant are forbidden to he 
imprest and also such as belong to 
Transports, Storeships, Victuallers, or other 
Ships or Vessels in the Service of the Navy, 
Victualling, Transport, and Ordnance Boards, 
Ships and Vessels laden by the especial Order 
and under the direction of the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury with 
Provisions and Stores for the use of His 
Majesty's Armies. etc., Vessels and Craft-in 
the Service of the Corporation of the Trinity 
House and 
Ships and Vessels bound to Foreign Parts 
which are laden and cleared outwards by the 
proper Officers of His Majesty’s Customs. 
And whereas We think fit that a General 


Peerage,’ vol. v. p. 77, sub. ‘ Lifford,’ but the 
date 1690 should read 1698, four years after 
his naturalisation. It appears that a King’s 
letter was granted to create him Karl of 
Lifford, but that no patent passed the seals, 
though he was styled Earl of Lifford during 
his life, and also on his funeral monument. 
His father, Frederic Charles de Roye de la 
Rochefoucauld had also received a King’s 
letter in 1687 to be the Earl of Lifford, 
apparently on account of his wife being @ 
Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen Consort. He 
does not seem to have ever been naturalised, 
and in his case also the grant did not pass 
the Great Seal. Cross Crosster might find 
further information in ‘ Protestant Exiles 
from France in the reign of Louis XIV,’ by 
Rev. D. CG. A. Agnew, 1871, to which book 
G. E. C. refers. 
H. J. B. Crements. 


43, Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 
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QUERIES. 


poll BOOKS, HANTS (cxlix. 368).—In } his choice would have been a man with Devon 


Portsmouth Public Library there is ‘ A | connexions. 


True Copy of the Poll For the Electing of | 
Knights of the Shire For the County of | 
Southampton; Taken at the Caftle of Win-| 
chefter . .. London: Printed in the year. 
1708.’ 
R. Brneuam Apams. 
INDMILLS IN HERALDRY (exlix. | 
279, 337, 373).—In Papworth’s ‘ Ordin- 
ary of the British Armorials’ the following 
additional instances occur :— 
Baxter: Arg., 4 windmill sails conjoined 
in saltire sa. 
Cluee: The same arms. 
Sir Johan Douwedale: Arg., an ink moline 
; Guise: Arg., a fer de moline pierced gu. 
Milhorne and Hippeswelle: Arg., a fer. 
de moline sa. 
Fulthorpe: Arg., a fer de moline sa., 
charged with a crescent. 
Turner: Arg., a fer de moline sa. 
Lebrion: Az., a fer de moline arg. 
Lebrun: Az., a millrind or. 
Molineux: Erm., an ink moline az. 
Mills (Gloucs.): Erm., an ink moline sa. 
Chamberlayne: Quarterly gu. and or, a 
willrind in the first quarter. | 
Farrer: Gu., a fer de moline arg., over all 
a baton in bend az. 
Bek; Gu., a fer de moline erm. 
Mills (Essex): Gyronny of 8 arg. and az., | 
amillrind sa. 


Brun: Or, a millrind az. 
Hingham: Per fesse or and vert, a mill- | 
rind gu. 


Mills: Paly of 6 arg. and az., a fer de 
moline sa. 
Weme: Sa., an ink moline erm. 
Sir Wm. de Southampton: Sa., a fer de. 
moline or. 
Moreton: Sa., an ink moline or. 
Other families bearing the fer de moline | 
(ink moline, or millrind) together with other | 
charges in their arms include: De Crespigny, | 
Hill, Miles, Smartt, Beversham, Goring, Pes- | 
mede, Mylward, Ibgrave, M’Vicar, Vygor, | 
Rycoyre, Keresforth, Dunyton and 
Mylie. | 
apworth’s list ends with: Az., fifteen | 
fers de moline or, on a chief of the second 
alion rampant purpure. — Lincoln’s Inn 
(Gwillim). 
WitrreD DRAKE. 


Worth, 
197-8). 


| rests ” or ‘* Clarions.’’ 


sions of this proverb or motto. 


Several such persons, of the 
period, are named in the books. Of these, 
the most likely one is John White, citizen 
and haberdasher of London, who before 26 
June, 1584, made a present of money to Ply- 
mouth Corporation to be spent for the benefit 
of young merchants there (‘Report on 
Devon Charities,’ vol. i., p, 236, Exeter, 
1826), and on June 5, 1585, presented a 


, cup called the Union Cup to the same corpor- 


ation. The cup bears the inscription: ‘‘ The 


' gyft of John Whit of London, Haberdasher, 


to the mayor of Plymouth and his brethren 


_ for ever to drinke crosse one to ye other at 


their Feastes and Meetinges.’’ 


(R. WN. 
Hist. 


of Plymouth,’ 1890, pp. 


M. 


ITZ -ROBERT: DE CLARE ARMS 
(exlix. 332).—It would be of particular 
interest to know the date of the pedigree 
referred to by C. S. C., Papworth, p. 1054, 
gives the arms Gu. three clarions or as 
belonging to Robert, 1st Earl of Gloucester ; 
also to his younger son, Roger, and to a 
number of others, but omits William Fitz- 
Robert, his eldest son, who succeeded him as 
2nd Earl. It would be reasonable to sup- 
pose that William bore the same coat as his 
father, but the omission of his name by Pap- 
worth under this particular coat seems to me 
significant. Perhaps the pedigree referred 


_ to gives definite authority for its adoption by 
William Fitz-Robert ? 


Gerard Leigh—‘ Accidence of Armory,’ fo. 
51—<alls the charges Sufflues (? whistles). 
Papworth also calls them Sufflues, ‘‘ Organ 


G. O’F. 
LTEAR ALL, SEE ALL, SAY NOW’T,” 

&e. : YORKSHIRE PROVERB 
(cxlix. 369).-There are several current ver- 
The best, I 
think, is: 

Hear all, an’ say nowt, 

Sup all, an’ pay nowt, 

An’ if tha does owt for nowt— 

Do it for ther’sen. 
Watpo 


I should imagine that no visitor could be 


|in Yorkshire a week without having the 
famous Yorkshire “‘ motto ’’ quoted to them. 
| Although when talking seriously the York- 
shireman warmly repudiates the sentiments 


JOHN WHITE, FL. 1585-1590 (cxlix. 352). | of the ‘‘ motto”’ it is invariably recited with 


It would seem probable, from what is | 
known of Ralegh, that the John White of | 


an air of superior bravado, and will be found 
upon mugs, post-cards, etc. The authentic 
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version, I believe, is ‘‘ Hear all, see all, say 
now’t, tak’ all, keep all, gie now’t, and if 
tha ever does ow’t for now’t do it for thysen.”’ 
I am quite sure that no Yorkshireman would 
use the words ‘‘ for anybody ”’ included in 
Mr. Prierpornt’s version. 

A. J. H. 


HE MISTLETOE IN HERALDRY 
(cxlix. 368).—The best book yet issued 
on the subject is ‘ Monographie der Mistei,’ 
von Dr. Karl Frieherr von Tubeuf, 4to. 
Munich and Berlin, 1923. This may give 
the desired information. 
J. ARDAGH. 


INDMILLS IN LONDON (exlix. 279, 
321, 336, 374).—As an attempt to pre- 
vent the dreadful ‘‘ gaol fever’’ a windmill 
was connected with a ventilator placed on 
top of Newgate Prison in 1750. It is shown 
in a print of the time, and a full account 
ot its working is in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, xxii. (1752), p. 180 (‘ Chronicles of 
Newgate,’ by Griffiths, i., p. 442). 
J. ARDAGH. 
SUBSIDIES (exlix. 370). — Useful Tables 
of all the Lay Subsidies from Henry III 
onwards, together with an elaborate account 
of this taxation and some of the rolls, will 
be found in Vincent; ‘ Lancashire Lay Sub- 
sidies’ (Record Soc., Lancs. and Ches., vol. 
xxvii.). Other Lancashire rolls are printed in 
vols. xii. and xxxi. of the same Society. 

MS. Lists and Slips, in many volumes of 
both Lay and Clerical Subsidies, are at the 
Record Office, (See Giuseppi, ‘ Guide to 
MSS. in P.R.O.,’ vol. i., pp. 


A list of printed subsidies is given in that 
invaluable reference book—Gross’s ‘ Sources 
of English History,’ pp, 426-35 (second 
edition). 

Rotanp AUSTIN. 


(OLLECTIVE DAIRY FARMING (cexlix. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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for the cow-run, and to have the produce of 
the cow, and taking more cows as they can 
,afford it. He would introduce a good breed 
of cows at Claydon, as those belonging to the 
poor were “old and naught, & dry many 
| ionths in the yeare.” 
| P. 122 (Dec. 18, 1652).—But this scheme 
| proved to be full of difficulties: we hear much 
of local jealousies, and the cows themselves 
| did not rise equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Whereas 
I formerly desired to provide Cowes for the 
Poore of Claydon, of which they might have 
the milke, W. R. thinks that noe fit way for 
them, for the poorest are old and cannot doe 
that businesse. Besides that very cow that 
was this yeare worth 5 pounds at May Day, 
was not worth above 50 shillings at Michel- 
mas, which would be a greate losse to me & 
but halfe a yeares profit to them. Therefore 
twere better to give the poorest of them that 
cannot labour a weekly portion of Bread & 
meate, & soe doe it more or lesse as I see 
cause.” 


VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


ANSLATOR WANTED (cxlix. 263, 304, 
| 340).—Perhaps you will include, among 
_ your versions of Queen Mary’s dying hymn, 
one appended to the original lines in a note 
to Bellesheim’s ‘ Hist of the Cath. Church in 
Scotland ’(vol. iii, p. 305), a translation of which 
I published thirty-six years ago. The rhythm 
is as nearly as possible that of the Latin. 

O Lord my God, I have hoped in Thee, 

O Jesu beloved, now liberate me. 

In hardest of chains, in pitiful pains, I’m 

longing for Thee. 
I languish in anguish on bended knee: 
Adoring, imploring Thee liberate me! 


O. Hunter 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
WANTED (exlix. 371).— 


{ 


For all you can hold in your cold, dead hand 
Is what you have given away. 
_ The above lines will be found in Joaquin 
| Miller’s ‘Peter Cooper.’ Vide Hoyt’s ‘New 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,’ 1923, 
| 312. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
UTHORS WANTED (cexlvi. 137).—The 
tation 


332).—Without specifically replying to Body and Spirit are twins: God only knows 


this query, the extract from ‘ Memoirs of the 
Verney Family,’ given below, appears to have 
some bearing on the subject, apart from the 
particular application to Cottenham. The 
reference is to vol. iii., Bo 121, edn. 1894: 
1651. He [Sir Ralph Verney] desires Roades 


{his steward at Claydon] to think over a 


scheme which he might start at “some con- | 


siderable charge,” if the “Towne” would 
keep it going by a common rate of which he 
would bear his full share. His own plan 
would now be called a co-operative cow club; 
the cows are to be bought by subscriptions, 
and to remain the property of the clu 
club at, first being:Sir Ralph), the men, to pay 


(the | 


which is which : . 
The soul squats down in the flesh, like » 
tinker drunk in a ditch? 
is not Tennyson, but from Swinburne’s par- 
ody of Tennyson: ‘The higher Pantheism in 
a nutshell: Heptalogia’ (Chatto and Windus, 


1880). 
(exlviii. 389.) 

Thanks to Mr. I. A. Williams’s ‘Shorter 
Poems of the 18th Century’ I am enabled to 
answer My own query. 7 

(a). How foolish was I to believe 
| She could dote on so lowly a clown . ... 
| is the fourth stanza of Nicholas Rowe’s ‘Colin's 


Hi: K. Sr. J. S. 
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The 


Mulcaster’s Klementurie. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by E. T. Campagnac. (Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.). 


ROFESSOR CAMPAGNAC has issued a Text 
long desired by genuine students, few as 
they are in number, of the history of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Quick, in 1888, produced what 
Professor Campagnac rightly describes as “ an 
exemplary edition ” of Mulcaster’s ‘ Positions,’ 
but century followed century, and still the 
*“Elementarie’ was only accessible in the 
British Museum Copy. Yet Richard Mulcaster 
is probably the most remarkable among 
English educational theorists, because, to the 
practical experience of a varied career he 
added the conviction that the problem neces- 
sarily stretches into political philosophy, 
economics and sociology, as well as into the 
more strictly ‘‘ moral sciences,’ psychology 
and ethics: and he did this sixty years before 
Thomas Hobbes, usually reckoned ‘‘ the father 
wf English political philosophy.” Sir Thomas 
Elyot and Roger Ascham has issued ‘ The Boke 
of the Governour’ and ‘The Scolemaster,’ 
but only Elyot had any inkling of the extent 
of the problem as Mulcaster saw it. 
The later, when, in 1581, he wrote ‘The 
Positions,’ spent so much space on _ general 
matters, such as the number ot scholars con- 
venient in a state, the means of choosing 
these, the development of natural bent, the 
needs of girls, the comparative advantages of 
public and private education, etc., that he 
was torced to postpone all consideration of the 
art of elementary instruction, to this 
‘Elementarie’; which is, of course, narrower 
in general scope. He deliberately chose to 
write in his own mother-tongue:— for our 
naturall tung being as beneficiall unto vs for 
our needful deliverie, as anie other is to the 
peple which vse it, and having as pretie, and 
as fair observations in it as anie other hath 
... why should I not take some pains to find 
out the right-writing of ours, as other cuntrei- 
men have done to find the like in theirs? ” 
His theme, in ‘ The Elementarie,’ is the 
right method of training children in the five 
“things which young children are to learn of 
right.” These, he says, are reading, writing, 
drawing, singing, playing. Later, by six 
several reasons, he strives to prove that “ this 
Elementarie not deuised by me, tho’ reuiued 
by me, is the perfection of Elementarie.” 
His minutely detailed treatment, specially 
in the closing chapter where he sets out seven 
means of discovering the best way to write 
English, is probably not suited to our own 
time, overdone as it is with “ methods.” But 


Library. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


plea,—and what pedagogue ever expounded | 
truth more bluntly to Governors and Parents? | 


—that school and home should co-operate, keeps 
its prime freshness :—‘ so ought parents also 
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fur their own part both before and during all 
the Elementarie time, to provide so at home, 
as there be no ill liquor inconsideratlie 
powred into the grene cask, which maie so 
corrupt it, as it will either quite refuse the 
good Elementarie humor, or unwillinglie re- 
ceiue it.” Heartly he endorses the often re- 
peated dictum that in education it is the early 
years which matter supremely. 

Professor Campagnac in an Introduxtion, 
whose only blemish is the unusual one of 
brevity, says “‘ he deserves and demands slow 
and careful aren That is always true of 
Mulcaster, because his gems are bedded in the 
rough ore of prolix sentences, and remote his- 
torical parallels. But the ‘“ slow and careful 
reader ” is rewarded when the gold of his 
tried wisdom flashes out in quaint phrases 
like ‘‘ vain presumption plaing the peicok.” 

The ‘ Klementarie’ serves us, as every such 
treatise should, in itself, and by its contribu- 
tion to the ever developing theory of educa- 
tion. With its wider view, ‘The Positions ’ 
no doukt is the more striking book; but this 
‘Elementarie’ has a special interest in its 
ferestalling of what has been accounted Locke’s 
originality. Muleaster’s recommendation of 
“small diet, thin apparell, much exercise,” 
to which, with doubtful wisdom, Locke added 
“Shoes made so as to leak Water,’” may not 
be of great moment; but his remark that 
“children ... ar by litle and litle to be com- 
mitted to theiselues to learn to do that 
betimes which theie must deal with euer 
after,” concerns the fundamental business of 
all training; and the reader must wonder 
whether Locke had chanced on this volume, 
and by it was inspired to write his own warn- 
ing: ‘* Every Man must some ‘Time or other 
be trusted to himself and his own Conduct; 
and he that is a good, a virtuous and able 
Man, must be made so within. And therefore 
what he is to receive from Education... 
must be something put into him betimes.” 

Though the repetition of obvious platitudes 
is a glaring pedagogic fault, these two Eng- 
lishmen are singular ‘in stressing just this 
precise point. Those to whom educational 
theory means the passing day’s hypotheses 
will leave this book unread: but in the minds 
and on the shelves of those who, as Professor 
Campagnac says, perceive “‘ that the history 
of education is a study not only of academic 
interest but of practical use,” his comely 
volume will live alongside Mr. Quick’s edition 
of ‘The Positions.’ 


Nome of the Smaller Manor Houses of Susser. 
By Viscountess Wolseley. (London and 
Boston: The Medici Society. 12s. 6d. net.) 


| arwacer “great house ” in England, it is no 
exaggeration to say, has its sacer vates; 
but English history is enshrined, if not in 
every. cottage, at all..events.in all old 
manor-houses, vicarages, and farms through- 
out the country. The. story of. the great 
house can be traced if some of its owners have 
played their part coram populo in English his- 
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tcry; the ‘‘ smaller manor houses of Sussex ” 
are equally part of our island story, though 
their owners have been content to hand on the 
torch in silence and hope. 

Lady Wolseley, a good friend, we may be 
permitted here to acknowledge, of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ and those traditions which it exists 
to uphold, has written a book extraordinarily 
interesting to every one who finds this journal 
ot interest. She takes some dozen small houses 
in Sussex—all of them “ curious and of great 
age,” as the vintners say, and tells us all that 
is to be known of their history and successive 
owners. ‘* Pekes,” Colin Godman,” Priest- 
hawes,’’—every name is a tantalising inspira- 
tion to the antiquary. 


The current Quarterly Review should 
thoroughly content its readers, and not least 
those of literary and antiquarian tastes. 
Prof. H. Stuart Jones contributes an import- 
ant. paper (with diagrams), showing how 
matters stand between the tradition that SS. 
Peter. and Paul worked in Rome and the ex- 
cavations at S. Sebastiano. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The first place is | 


given to a very attractive study of .Pepys as a 
man of science by the Master of Christ’s Col-- 


lege. ‘ Ossian,’ even now, can command some 
interest, though of a widely different nature 
from that which Werther, say, bestowed upon 
it. Mr. G. M. Fraser dissects out the details 
which go to demonstrate beyond doubt that it 
is a forgery. They are curious, and reveal a 
strange combination in Macpherson of shal- 
lowness and cleverness. ‘The Golden Age of 
China,’ again, by Mr. L. Cranmer Byng, is a 
timely and instructive piece of work, giving, 
what is both needful and welcome in regard 
to history of the Far East, vivid character 
sketches of great men and women. Mr, D. O. 
Malcolm treats charmingly a charming subject 
in ‘Musarum Nuge’; and Mr. R. B. Mowat’s 
paper on the Pleasantness of European Life is 
to be commended to the consideration of all 
pessimists among us. Montchrétien, a man 
whose “character and career are unique in 
the annals of economic literature.” born at 
Falaise in Normandy in 1575. and killed in 
the Huguenot war in 1621, is discussed by Dr. 
Arthur Shadwell in a valuable article entitled 
‘The Father of Political Economy.’ It is 
much to be hoped that Mr, Carleton Kemp 
Allen’s weighty admonitions in ‘ “Movies” 
and Morals’ will be read and considered by 
those who have any kind of influence in re- 
gard to such matters. The remaining papers, 
scientific or political, are, in their kind, no 
less worth having than those we have 
mentioned. 


CaTALoOGur. 


Mr. D. Weester’s Catalogues, No. 10 and 11| the numbers of the series, volume, and 
over 1,600) at which the contribution in question is 


contain between them notes of 
hooks, many of which are worth a collector’s 
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notice. We observed in the former two for 
which only a few shillings are required which 
might please some lover of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: a second edition (1752) of Horace Wal- 
pole’s ‘Aides Walpolianae ’—6s.; and Lord 
Orrery’s ‘ Remarks on the Life and Writings 
of Jonathan Swift,’ 1752; 6s. Here also is the 
* Visitation of Yorkshire in 1585,’ MS. on paper 
of 201 leaves, written in black and red, which 
was once in Anstis’s collection, and is noted 
to have been bought at his sale in 1760 for 
£4 4s.; it is here offered for £9 9s. An Eliza- 
bethan book of some interest to connoisseurs, 
in a_ satisfactory, if not absolutely per- 
fect state, is Palingenius, ‘The Zodiake of 
Life’ (1588: £14 14s.). The first London 
edition of the ‘Basilicon Doron’ (1603: 
£8 8s.); and a MS. Arms of the Baronets of 
England, with 1,001 coats-of-arms depicted in 
colours, and containing the book-plate of 
Robert Arbuthnot (xviii cent.: £10 10s.) are 
tempting also. A cookery MS., “‘ Grace Blome, 
her Booke. December 24th, 1697,°’ of 159 clasely 
written folio pages, contains not only recipes. 
but also particulars of the Blome tamily and 
a “ Pindarique Ode” by the owner upon the 
death of ‘‘ that Incomparable Lady, the 
Honble. Lady Oxenden ” (£8 8s.). For 100 
guineas is offered a valuable collection of old 
engravings of American interest; and for ten. 
guineas Archbishop Laud’s copy of the ‘ Re- 
lation of the Conference betweene William 
Lawd, then Ld. Bishop of St. David’s; and 
Mr. Fisher, the Jesuite,’ in the original calf 
with the Archbishop’s coat-of-arms on each 
side. ‘The best items in the later Catalogue 
are for the most part modern. We observed, 
however, the following which may interest a 
collector of older books: J. E. Smith’s ‘ Exotic 
Botany’ (1804-5: £3 15s.); the Sarum Bre- 
viary, edited by Procter and Wordsworth 
(£4 4s.); the late Lord Ripon’s copy of Hunter's. 
‘South Yorkshire: History and Topography of 
Doncaster ’ (1828-31: £7 10s.); Scott’s edition of 
Dryden’s ‘ Works,’ 18 volumes, in contempor- 
ary calf, 1808 (£10 10s.); and thirty volumes of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund Publications. 
(1885-1914: £7 10s.). 


CorRICENDUM. 


At ante p. 373, col. 1, 1. 15 from foot for 
“ Betchwood Castle” read Betchworth Castle. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries? 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


tb be 


found. 
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